THE    NEW    DANUBIA
misshapen, sprawled between a greatly enlarged Ger-
many, Poland, and Hungary. It is useful to assess the
effects of the two German alterations in the map of
Central Europe in March and September of 1938 as if
they had been one. In fact, of course, they were but
two stages in one process. We can begin by describing
the geographical changes and their importance before
passing to consider changes in distribution of population,
military strength, and economic power.
The incorporation of Austria in Germany gave the
Third Reich a common frontier with its partner on the
Rome-Berlin Axis. Within twelve hours of the over-
throw of Dr Schuschnigg's Government in Vienna Ger-
man motorized troops appeared at the Italian frontier-
post at the summit of the Brenner Pass. The frontier
of the Reich with Switzerland was almost doubled; and
at such a point that a future German thrust up the
Rhine towards its source would obtain control not only
of the former Austrian South Tirol (now the Italian Alto
Adige), but also of the Italian-speaking Swiss Ticino, so
long coveted by Italy herself. Germany obtained control
of the centuries-old trade route from Vienna to Venice,
across the Semniering Pass, through Klagenfurt, Villach,
across the Carnic Alps, and down the valleys of the
Tagliamento and Piave rivers. Into German hands fell
two more new common frontiers, one with Jugoslavia
and one with Hungary. That with Jugoslavia constituted
a further threat to Italy, for across a narrow neck of
Jugoslav territory lies the former Austrian port of Trieste.
It is only 75 miles now from German territory to Trieste.
As to Jugoslavia herself, her new common frontier with
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